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ABSTRACT 

Described and evaluated is a Marion County, Florida, 
program which applied the team teaching method to instruction of 45 
educable mentally retarded 10- to 14-year*old students. It is 
stressed that the philosophy of the middle schools and of team 
teaching is to provide a means of meeting individual needs of 
students. Described are the program's physical facilities (one large 
and two small classrooms), qualifications of five team members, the 
student population (97% black), and curriculum development- Explained 
are goals and objectives in the area of self concept, social 
relations, academics* Reported are results of program evaluation 

showing that growth in the areas of reading and arithmetic matched 
the time lapse between test administrations, and that important 
positive behavioral changes were observed in student attitudes, 
independence and pride ia worfc, peer relationships, and self control. 
A final section focuses on the instructional process of the teaming 
program in terms of variables (such as the need for peer group 
acceptance) , staff, and program scheduling and policies. Also 
discussed is the process of developing individual educators to become 
cooperating team members. Recommendations are given in the areas of 
personnel selection, classroom management, curriculum, and physical 
space. Appended are a questionnaire, a teacher evaluation form, and a 
lesson plan form. (DB) 
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PREFACE 

Since this project is process oriented and developmental in 
nature r.he dissemination of this document will follow a se- 
quential design. 

The table of contents reflects this in that each section will 
be numbered internally. 

Methods of evaluation, results, summary, conclusions and re- 
commendations will be added to tliis document at the conclusion 
of the project in July, 1973, 
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INTRODUCTTOK 



In recent years a nalionwido movement: has emerged for Uie es- 
labl ishment of an organizational plan to serve tlie i nteniK'd i at o 
or middle years in the educational j^rocess. 

Marion County lias joined this movement and lias oi'gan i Z'.^ci its 
instructional program to iii elude a gracie structure to provide 
\or the "middle years". 

Tlie middle schools, acc:omniodat ing youngsters from ages teri to 
fi>urt.een, encompass a philost^phy wliich will permit each tdiild 
to f i iul success iri the school setting at a level at wh i < h he 
is abie to .succeed. 

i'oriiaps [paramount in Marion County ^s ]:hiLoS(^phy o t" the middU* 
school is that each child will l:e allowed to move tlirougli ihr 
continuum of grov.'th with school experiences j-irovidcd in term:; 
i>f emotional, !Jocial, and physical as well as i n t e 1 1 ch" t ua<l 
devL'lopment -- not necessarily contingent upon cli rcMio 1 og I <^ a 1 
ag,e. ' 

Wit!) the additional philosophy in Marion Cmmty that exception- 
al cdiildren should be an integral part of the total school pro- 
gram, it became apparent that now ways be explored for more 
efft-H' Live utilization of staff. 

An KSLA Title Vl-B project proposal entitled, "Alternative 
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Approaches to Instruction and Scheduling of Middle School KMR 
Students", was prepared and submitted to the Florida Depart- 
ment of Education. The project was funded in the amount of 
$21,469.00 effective July 1, 1971. The first year of operation 
explored the development of the team with concentration on: 

1. Selection of members 

2. Identification of personal characteristics 

3 . Developmen t and def ini t ion of roles 

An e\^al nation of the 1972 fiscal years was disseminated through 
the State Department of Education. 

Tiie outcome of the first year's project pointed out the need 
for re-definition of team leadership, membership and facilities. 

A project proposal for continuation was submitted and funded for 
fiscal year 1973 in the amounc of $19,789.00. 
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PROJECT RATIONALE 



Team teaching has long been recognized as a method of instruc- 
tion which would better allow for recognition of individual 
differences in children and would provide a means of meeting 
the needs of these individual differences. 

Though this organizational design for instruction is recognized 
in general education, there have been few attempts to relate 
this method to the EMR population. 

This project established a team approach and attempted, tlirough 
process development of the team, to discern variables of the 
team teaching system as it applies to EMR students. 

An attempt was made to answer the following questions: 

1, Can a team teaching method be adapted to an I:MR 
population ? 

2. Can the team teaching approach adapt itself to a 
developmental process ? 
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PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



The description of the project is divided into four areas: 

1. Facilities 

2. Team Members 

3. Students 

4. Curriculum 

FACILITIES : 

The facilities for the project consisted of a classroom for 
large group instruction, and two classrooms for small group 
and/or individualized instruction. It also included an acti- 
vity room with double sinks, toilets with locker space, and 
teacher office space. It was witliin this sub-facility that the 
majority of the activities in the exploration of teain teac^hing 
was accomplished. Students also participated in integrated 
learning activities witliin the regular school program in such 
areas as health, music, art, shop, physical education, liome eco- 
nomics and agriculture. 

TEAM MEMBERS : 

j'hfc team members for the fiscal year 1973 consisted of: 
1. A Master Teacher 

This person was chosen due to competenc ies di spl ayed in 
her depth of understandings of the EMR child and curri- 
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culum for the EMR child , past successful experiences 
wi th EMR students and abi 1 i ty to f unct ion as a part i- 
c i p a t i ng membe r of a tot a 1 school, faculty. 
}-xperience : Four years experience in the FlcM-iila 
s chool sys t em , th ree of these being in >!ar i on Coun t y . 
Tr_aJ_ni. n e : Undergraduate t r a 1 n i n g w a s t a 1^ e n a ( ( J u e ( m i s 
Col lege , Tnd i ana Uni vers i ty and the Uni vers i t y of Mi ami . 
A graduate degree was earned at the University of Flor- 
ida in tlie area of EMR. 

Two Teachers 

a . One male team member was chosen . His expe r i encc i n- 
eludes two years work with exceptional children as 

an art tlierapist. He received liis training at Natch- 
itoclies State College in Natiiitoches , Louisiana. He 
was cliosen because of lils training in art for the 
handicapped and past experience . Tlie final dec i sion 
for employn\en t was bas ed on an interview by the mas - 
ter teacher. 

b. The third team member received her training at the 
University of Florida. She was also chosen after an 
interview with the master teacher. Although she is 
a first year teacher her student teaching experience 
was excellent . It v;as done in a school setting much 
like thid school liousing the Title VI-B project. She 
was highly recommended by all persons knowing her 



professionally. 

3 . One Paraprof essional 

This person was with the project as an aide last year. 
She demonstrated her ability to work successfully witli 
this group of students. She has two years of college 
and holds a substitute teachers certificate. 

4. One Teacher Aide 

The aide worked in the project last year. In addition 
to having a high school diploma, she has demonstrated 
exceptional ability in working with students. 

STUDENT POPULATION : 

Marion County's school population is districted in school at- 
tendance according to geographical areas. The home school for 
the Title VI-B project was formerly a high school housing an 
all black population; however, under the new geographical at- 
tendance zones it was changed to house a middle school. 
The total school population now consists of 76% black and 24% 
white students. 

The Title VI-B project student population is 97% black and 3% 
wh i t e . 

The total project population was evaluated and determined to 
be EMR by a certified school psychologist. The age range of 
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the students served was 10-14. Total number of students 
served was 45; 17 of which were females, 

CURRICULUM : 

Curriculum competencies were determined by team members and 
consultants . Planning and workshops with a consultant from 
the University of Florida were held on a weekly basis through- 
out the project in order that a sequential curriculum could 
be developed. The skills which the curriculum lends itself 
to were stated in behavioral terms. This was expedited through 
the use of plan books developed for this purpose. 
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GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



Goal : Through instruction provided, EMR children will exper- 
ience success to such an extent that they will positively 
modify their self concept, improve their social relations 
with their peer group, and evidence measurable gains in their 
functional academics. 



LONG AND SHORT TERM OBJECTIVES 



Improvement of social 
relations with their 
peer group 



Distinction of behaviors which 
bring peer rejection 
.Distinction of behaviors which 
bring rejection from adults 



Positive modification 
of self-concept 



Distinction of behaviors which 
bring peer rejection 
Distinction of behaviors which 
bring adult rejection 



Measurable gains in 
functional academics 



.Diagnose correctly 
•Develop individualized program 
Test frequently 

•Maintain feedback and reinforce- 
ment to EMR 
^Change approaches 
^Include a variety of media 



HVALUATIOK OF THE PROGR^VM 



It was decided Lhat to adequately evaluate tlie program, several 
areas would have to be assessed. The first of these areas was 
Lliat of academic achievement. The instrument utilized in tliis 
study was the Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) , which taps 
a student ^s ability in the areas of reading, spelling and arith- 
metic, Altliough there are several weaknesses in the test, it 
was felt that its adaptability to this program warranted its use. 
First of all, it is a widely used instrument that lias a large 
standardization population. Secondly, the team teacliers, with 
minimal instruction, could administer the test :i f f ec t i ve 1 y . 
Third, it can be administered rather quickly, and the res"l ts 
are immediately known. 

This point, along with the fact that the students can be re- 
evaluated frequently, using the same instrument, allowed the 
team members to adjust their curriculum according to tlie nv.^eds 
of the individual student. If, for example, a student showed 
fourth grade proficiency in math and first grade proficiency in 
reading, the curriculum could be arranged so that more time was 
spent on the acquiring of reading skills. 

The WRAT was administered once each six veeks (approximately 
eight students per week) . This allowed for each student to be 
re-evaluated four times from the first evaluation to the end of 
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the school year. It was felt that the six week time sequence 
would negate any test-wise phenomenon within the targe c popula- 
tion . 

The first and last a d m i p. i s t r a t i o n of t li c W RAl^ also provided 
a pre - post measure of the student Vs total academic g!-owth. dur- 
ing the experimental period. 

The second area of assessment was that of behavior and self- 
concept. These two areas were assessed by using a behavltu" check- 
list. The self -concept assessment was done by utlizing the check- 
list for several reasons. Althougli sel f --concep t scales are in 
existancCj the results on pre - post measures of these scales cari 
be positively explained no matter what the outcome. A drop in 
self -concept from a pre to post measure can be deemed positive, 
because the cliild had an unreal i s t i ca 1 1 y high concept of himself 
and his capabilities on the pre measure, and moved, positively, 
to a lower more realistic concept of self. On the other hand, 
a positive growth from a pre to post measure can be explained in 
positive terms because the child moved from a lower realistic 
concep t of self to a higher mo re real i s t i c one . 

It was felt that the best measure of a child^s concept of self 
was through the behavior checklist. Children that do not real- 
istically perceive themselves can not effectively, in social sit- 
uations, take pride in their accomplishments, or effectively 
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work independently* 

Those behaviors, then, that are assessed on the behavior check- 
list, are relevant in assessing how well a child has accurately 
in tegra ted a realistic, pos i t i ve con cep t of himse 1 f and his 
capab i 1 i t ies , 

The assessinent of beIla^rior is a tauch more difficult task than 
the assessment of academic growth. It was decidc^d after a re- 
view of existing behavior checklists, that it would be more 
beneficial to construct a checklist tliar riorc closely rof](M'tiM] 
the behaviors exhibited by the students in the program. Tho 
c>:istLiig checklists are relaLlva^ly new, do noL have 1 a i gL' slaiul- 
ardization populv^tions and for the most part are not cons ". ri:e ted 
witii "idcMitified s-:)ecial education students as the target pc^pu- 
i at ion. Also, we were not so mucli interested In how our ^Uudent: 
compared with otJier populations, but rather how theii* behavinr 
changed in the course of tlu^ (experimental prog^r.-^m. This was 
best acco.nplished by a pre - post administration of checklist 
that accuratelv described the behavioi^s that tlie students v,m th- 
in the program exhibited at the beglnrang of the evaluation per- 
i od , 

Foui" observation periods, lasting several hours each, were used 
to identify the behaviors exhibited by the program population^ 
i'hese behavi ors we re then written in a manne r tliac wou 1 d c 1 earl y 
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identify these and keep them separate and apart iron other 
observed behaviors. Kxisting checklists were scanned and Liiose 
items that cleai"ly reflected observed behaviors within our l;ai*- 
i;e t p o p u 1 a t i oil were u L i 1 i zed. Th e i t ems o\ t !i e c h e c k 1 i s t w c re 
a r r an ge d an d a s s e s sme n t w as done u s i n g a f 1 ve point k i k e r t So a. 1 e 
Format . Th(^ i t c^ms wore wt^trk od so that a one on t'l'ie kikfM*t Soak* 
was always the least desirable and a five on tiie Likei't Scale 
wa s a 1 w a y s the mo s t d o s i r a b 1 e e n d o f t h l' c on t i n u um . All items 
can be 'added to \'iold a total behavior score, 'ooth for each in- 
dividual student and for the class as a \Niiole, In this wav, cas- 
ual observati(m of the pi"e - post total secures would reveal anv 
gains or losses in desirable beliavior. Statistical treatmAMit of 
tlie pre - post total scores would I'eveal whether or not the gains 
or losses were significant. 

The original checklist consisted of forty- seven items. iwo of 

vjithin the j)rogram that \^;ere equally familiar to both of them. 
The oi'igina] checklist was then administered by the two tOcim mem- 
be i"s individually to eacli of the twelve sel^ected students. 'Die 
ti.'am members were asked to comment on those items tliat seemed 
ambiguous c)r redundant. In addition, an item analysis \vms run 
t{^ check liow close! y eacli of tlie two team m.embers agreed on each 
individual student by item. Because of the closeness of the five 
point scaie, any item, that wa^s more tlian one point apart was dis- 
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carded. This procedure gave us a verv hip'n interater relia- 
bility. In addition, thosSe items which were thou^;ht by thL' 
r.-^.lcrs to be ambiguous were either changed or discarded. 

A factor analysis was undertaken to ascertain the clustLM-in,u 
of the i teras . Ti^e analysis yielded fc^ur distinct behavior 
f a c I o r s . Th o s e items t ]i a t were doubtful w i t ]i i an y o f t h e 
clusters were also discarded. 

To J I ow i n ^ are t he f a c t o r s an d t iie i t e nis c o n t a i n e d w i t li i n them: 
Fa c t o r One - T'li i s f a c t o r t ap s s e 1 f - c on t r I ; a n e c e s s i i v 
if the class is to run smooth] v and a learn- 
ing a t mo sphere is to be ma i n t a i ned . 
Items: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 19, 20, 21 

Factor Two - This factor taps the student's desire lo hc^lp 
rind j^e t along with the other member s of tlic 
c 1 a s s . 

Items: 22, 23, 2A, 25 

l-'actor Three- This factor taps the student's ability to work 

independently and to take pride in his/hc^r work, 
Items: 11, 12, 13, lA, 26 

Fac t or Fc)ur - T)u s factor t aps the s t uden t ' s feelings about 
the school in general and the special program 
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Items: 15, 16, 17 



The final checklist totaled Lwenty-five items. 

In the first year of the project (1971-72), the main thrust 
of the program was to establish a basic team t teacher approa.cli. 
It was expected, as a result ef this, alternative directions 
usin^u; the team apj^roach as a base could be explored. 

1-A'aluation of tlie first year of the project revealed tliat al - 
Llu)Ugh the team approach \^'as verbalized by tiie team nu^ml^LM's , 
in practice it was difficult to i mp 1 emen t . The s t uden t s , t ht-Mi , 
in the first ye a r o f t h c p ro j e c t , wu re no t e xp o s c.^ d to t h l' (. r a - 
d i t ion a 1 p r a c t i c e s of t e am t e a c;h i n g . 

In the beginning of tlie second year (1 9 72-7 3) ef the studv, 
the main thrust was to see that the basic team approacdi was es- 
l:tblishcjd. Until this was done, evaluation o\ t]\c siudcuits woulci 
have been premature. 

Because of the procedure used in building tiie ln.:havi')r chcM-k- 
list, it was not ready for implementation until the beginning 
of the second term of tlie school year. Although the rather latc^ 
st.'^rt in the behavior assessment pliase of the prograni cvii]{uUi^^u 
would normally be of concern because of some unique conditions 
affecting this project, it was decided to use tliis approach.. In 
other words, it was the feelirig that the team approacli liad not 
mta t c r i a 1 i z e d in 1 1 1 e^ 1 1^ e previous ve a r and n a c c u ^ .a t e base 1 i p. e ■. ^ f 
the .sti.'dcnt's level of beh.ivior v.'irhin the projL'Ct de.s cr i p t i en 
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could not be established. Although we knew that it would be 
more difficult to obtain a positive growth taking the pre- 
measure at mid-year, we felt that it would be a truer indica- 
tion of the base level at which the students were functioning. 

The third phase of the assessment program was intended to show 
any increases or decreases in the quantity and. quality of the 
work output of the students. It would not be clear from the 
analysis of the academic achievement information, or the behavior 
checklist, the amount and accuracy of the work the students were 
completing. The assessment of this phase of the program was a 
fairly simple one. Each student was assigned a folder in which 
all completed work, after being dated, '••as filed. Periodic re- 
views of these folders allowed the team members to assess whether 
or not their methods for motivating the students were successful. 
In this way a decision to change the methods used in working with 
individual students could be based on pertinent data, rather than 
being influenced by the types of behavior exhibited by the stu- 
dent. A student could conceivably appear to be on task often, 
but a review of his folder would more accurately demonstrate the 

child's work output. These folders then were valuable tools in 
determining "on task" behavior, as well as the quality of the 

work completed in the program. 



r::sults or hvall-ation 



A- w;--^ st:<itc(^ in lIic doscrintion o:' l':u.- evaAiation pro.^s-, 
L:iri. L- art?.!'^ -r-: student risscs srvjnt wr.is imd c r t :ikcn ; Tidt c , 
in-'tvivior nnd so 1 1-c once pt , :md work 0'Jtpi:t. Tiicsc lIiflh^ .irL.:.^ 
f. M o \M ] I : . i t: i 'J r f ] :i 1 0 d i r 0 c t: 1 y I o r h c 1 or. . i ii d s ho r L L l' r::\ 
oh jfc Lives of Ihc project <ind results u'ere found .>s folltv.NS: 

The l'ebruar\' and M.jv tidministr ;tion!> of th.e Widi' Kany^L^ Aehic've 
numt Test were used as *he pre -post measures, res j>ee t i ve 1 v , 
a<;adc*niic ac li i t,^ vemen t . 

The nean grade level of rudiievcncnt in cncli of the tliree <irea^; 
rc'. dini:, st:)e]ling .ind urithmetic were computed for entirr 
c]jiss. The inean differences between the two test adniinisL ra- 
tion:; in eaeli of the ricadernic rireas were thien ce^mpaired te t lu- 
time lapse from the pre -post measure. 

A.s illustrated in r.raph one-, tlie mean i^rowth fc^r thc= cla>. :■ in 
both reading and .iri thine t: ic matched the iAmr -month t iriu l.ipsi' 
between administrations. This rate of growth is Vv'luit \.'ouh! hi' 
exp^'CiL'd from a ^'normal population". Thc^ mean chan):e in th*.' 
.'-pelling level shows tliat there was an average loss ol one mon 
in the iour months between <idmin i s t r a t ions . 



READING 



MATH 



SPELLING 



Cradt^ Levels Attained on th.e Pre-l\v,.t Administration ol 
the V]Rj\T (Four month time lapse between admin is t rat i orvO 



BEIL^VIOR AND SELF-CONCEPT 



The inter-rater reliability, on the pre-measure, using the teaeiu 
as raters, v;as .^i3. The Pierson Product Moment Coefficient of 
('orr*,' 1 at ion vas usc-d to asccTtain reliabilitv. 



biiitv of .'^1 0-1 '^c- r t -rr^c.-^ .wv -.-i-i: ho r.c.:n, to.ichsr .is 

ratL-r -covl , onc rjitL'T, .md the n.^j.ii^, tc.;Lhur .lide scori^-r 
a^^ the other r.-tcr. Ihe teac liters were the rators for th- 

pre- rw a I- r e n a t h l- t a h r r a i < 1 1 ^ v: fro r h o r ,■ i r f r ■ o r " o - 
nea u r e . 

The sCilcoxin '•'al.lK-d :h:irs aianed i\:a:"k:^ toat \oas a<od to ti'St 
for s iv:n i f i L an c o botweon the j^ro aoai post r.U'aanros. Siy:nifi- 
canci^ was tostod for in t ht' foar idontifiod factors ra^ wo 1 1 <: 
ill tho tot a) behav^ioral ins t rnjiKait , 

The pre, raw score data showed a lcr,^^ point total of 1-4 .ind a 
liieh point total of 107. All post, raw ^^corvr^ showed i^rowtli 
i pj a positive d i r e e t i o Vi w i 1 1 1 a i ow a i n o f f u u r p o i n t s a n d a 
h i gh i\ri in of b9 p o in t s . 

Traph number two indicates that s i rai i 1 i c a nc e v.ais a!)o\'o the J) 
1 e V e 1 1 n e a c 1 1 of the identified factors a : : well as tar t a « t a I 
score. 



DAILY R MCORD FOLDERS 

This area of assessment was not treated statistically as the 
prime rse of the ind ividual folders was as a tool for further 
ind ividii J 1 izat ion of the cur r icu lum and as a check ov. the 
students' use of his/her file. 

The daily record folders made for each student contained: 
1 . A caleridar on whicli was kept a daily record of the 
amount s and types of work completed . 

2 . iLxamples of the students ' work. 

3, A bank statement sho^^ing the nuirber of points deposited 
and withdrawn. This was in conjunction with some of 
the behavior modification techniques employed in the 
program. 

Primarily, the record folders were designed as aa aide to the 
team in curriculum planning and proved to be an effec*:ive tool 
for this purpose. 'lowever, by the record folders being made 
accessible to the student, it was found that this was an excellent 
student motivational tool also, as it provided constant feedback 
on performance . 



SUMMARY OF EVALUATION PROCESS 



Although the growth in the areas of reading and arithmetic 
matched the time lapse between test administrations, this should 
not be misconstrued to mean that educable mentally retarded 
students have the ability to progress ^t a "normal" rate. The 
actual grade levels at which they performed were well below their 
normal age group. Therefore, skills learned were at a diffi- 
culty lavel of a child several years younger. 

The data does imply, however, that educable mentally retarded 
students can acquire academic skills when the m.aterial is pre- 
sented in a team teaching situation. This seems to be evidenced 
by variations of teacher/pupil ratio, flexibility of scheduling, 
individualization of curriculum, immediate feedback on perform- 
ance^ and the number of adult models for emulation. 

The fact that there was an actual drop of one month in the area 
of spelling did not, in fact, cause much concern among the staff. 
There was little or no room in the curriculum for i^'ote memoriza- 
tion of material. The words on the list could have been presented 
in rote fashion , but this method would not have been compatible 
with the goals of the project as developed by the instructional 
approach of the team. 

The behavioral change that occurred in the students within the 
study v;as iVie most significant finding. 
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It has been the thinking of many special educators that educable 
mentally retarded students cannot function as well within large 
groups. The findings of this study refute these statements. It 
was the contention of the administrators of this project that a 
rise in self-concept would be reflected in a behavioral change; 
especially in those behavioral areas that deal with helping others 
and with self -mot Ivation . All behavioral factors identified 
showed significant change in a positive direction. 

The entire student evaluation process, then, points to the fact 
that acceptable behavior and growth in self-concept and academic 
growth can be accomplished among an educable mentally retarded 
population within a team-teaching middle school situation . 
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TEAMING: THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROCESS 



VARIABLE ^ 
OF THE 
T E A M T E A C H INC S Y S T E M 
AS IT APPLIED TO 
1^ 11 [■ E D IJ C A B L E M E N T A T L Y R E T A R D 



STIFDEN T 

P re - E a r 1 y Ad o I e s c e n t: 
EMR 



i 



STAFF 

Individual Prof ess iona 1 
Educator T'eam Member 



PROGRAM 



Pes igned 
Encompassed 

Directe d 
An gu men t ed 



^Amoeba Like In Character] 

to meet the needs of the early adolescent EMR 

within a physical space not specifically de- 
signed for flexibility 

toward middle school philosophy 

by a team approach 



II. 



PROCESS DEVELOPMENT OF T E A M 



TO 



Individual 
Profess ional Educator 



Fiinct ioning Team 



Member 



W^RIABLES 



Tho ::ud(]le school sti.'dent: is at on age when peer group acceptance 
i.s of prime importance. This need for identity is reilcLTcci in 
his dress, nirninerisius and behav'ior. Ihe prog rani for tlie ediuuhh- 
nuntallv retarded siur.ild reflect the totcil philusophv williin the 
s c h o o 1 v;h i c h is. one of e k p 1 o r a t i o n a nd ear ix hme n r. . i' h e stud e n I 
should be a part of the total school environment, as well as tiie 
classroom for the educable mentallv retarded, and these si^rt. inu^ 
should be compatible. 

The students within this study, in general, corne from .3 [)redomi- 
nantly black area. Since this is a neighlvorhood school, the 
majority of the students walk, 'fhis fact is significant in that 
much of the socialization with peer groups continues in after- 
hours. This compoundt^d the need for the hMK student to have 
opportunities to pc^sitivelv modifv self -concepts tiirough improv^e- 
ment of social relationships with peer groups and au al. Luiuiucnt 
of measurable gaMis in functiional academics. 



STAKK 

A;-> has been previously statud, tl^e firt^t year of o)^eration of 
this project concerned itself with the attempt to bring tOi\etiu i" 
1 1 1 re e p r o f e : ; f ; ] o n a 1 s. with s i m i 1 a r experience n ( I p r o "v' i < 1 e i n • e i- v i v. 
t r : H n i ii Vv^h 1 c i v.' o ; i 1 d all ovj l or t. i ) e e e r g, ( mi t ' c 1 t h 1 > i 1 { • r >" h i p 



V'.^'ii- ;}cf iiii:. ions . i'hu fir.-t year's evaluation of the project 
p^nnt. 0':i Liint t:l:is nietiiod of tcanune was not succe- > f ■.il , at 
Ica-t in ri-i.- .;ivcn situatioi:. 

In t.!iL' second \'e^r of the project the professionals and aides 
wci'L- chosen from a wiilo backiironnd of experiences aiid the leader- 
- : i i p r 1 l: :\ s vl e :^ i. k n a t u -J , ] [ i - ^ e i v i c e. act i v i t i e s ere s t r c c 1 1 1 r e d 
so as to provide poslcive direction in role defining and develop- 
!:ie n I , tea n pi a n n i n i: , classroom n a n a g eme n t , space n t i 1 i z a t i or'i a n d 
role ch<uu;ini; as need ocei.irred. The ;:radnal emeri^ence from 
indlvidn.^l proiessional educator and aides to bee 0:11 in g team 'neiii- 
lK--rs will be discuss^ed in the section PROCdLSS DICVI' I.OPMKM' 01' riid 
d't-AM, 



Tlie instructional program was designed to meet the i n t e 1 1 ec t: ua K 
uiikjI I'vMui 1 , -social an(i piivsical needs of the earJv adolescent 
e due able mentally retarded student; individually and as a meniber ol 
his peer group. it was amoeba- like iu character in tiiat the 
curricula f o rma t e x pe r i e n c e d a s e r i e s of mod i f i c a t i o n s . 'Jd 1 e a i d e 
to this \^as thr(M!g,h scheduling variations. 

'I' lie s c 11 e d u 1 in g c o n s i s t e d of four periods of s -iia 11 r o •. 1 p s wh i c h wc- 
bailed on 1 1 1 e students' o v e r - a 1 1 p r o g r a m a n d i n d i v i d u a 1 nee ■ I s , Tw ( ) 
puriixis \j(^ri' '^rheduled for I'hvsical hrbication and en r irhin<.iU pro- 
grams Willi tin- reiiular miiwll./ sclioijl ul^^^se^. Schvdul;nr w;; -; 
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.ie-iened to be flexible in order that a student'? schediile coiild 
be clKinized if, and when, his needs chan^;ed. The open classroom 
t;e.i:r. teachine concept allowed for this possibilitv, 

; i : c . - b i L- . I i v e for t: h e p r o i": r a :n a c r c stated a - 1 o n g I o rin : 
1. To .levelop a realistic and positive scl f-cor.cept . 
^, To a c a d ciT! 1 c .'2 1 1 V and p^"i vs ic a 1 1 \' de\'elop t'nc '■^riicient ' s 

ab i 1 i t y to his max imum potentials. 
. To have the student understand and perform acceptable 

s o'j ia 1 beliav ior . 
A. To have tlie student a.^are of the world in whieii he will 

1 i ve - em ph a s i i n g the re s p on s i b i 1 i t i cs of a c on t r i !) n t i n 

member of societv. 
S . To develop an acceptable sense of values. 

i j owe ve r , to re ac h t li e 1 on y\ t c rm objectives, p I a \\ n i n g t o w a r d a 
curriculunj wliich would be student -centered and provide for ex- 
[) 1 oi' ci L i oa and part ic i pat ion callcci for a 'an it -type cumcalum '-jit'a 
^^hort term objectives. 

iFiitially, a highlv structured, re -en forcing program was utilized. 
This was deemed necessary due to the students' behavior indicating', 
negat i ve at t it ude s t owards school and 1 earn ing . Du r ing t his. 
initial period, tangible r e - e n f o r c e m e n t s were used in order to 
:na in t a in a learn ing atmos phere . 

AS beuaviui wa^.^ pu:? j. L j. ve 1 v tiiudiij.od toward learning, the cla^jSrooT. 
became more academicallv oriented and it was found that the need 



lor ])ii:hlv tangible re-cnf orccmenLs diminished. As this rr.ore 
positive attitude bv ti.e students occurred, chances in the curri- 
ti:]'.:ii o-_curred. Flexlbilitv became the kevnote. The curriculum 
bee am:' more individualized. Special projects were incorporated 
into the students' program. The open space concept became effect- 
ive , a 1 1 o a' i n g for a n interchange of centers b v I ho t c am and t h c s t ' i 
vk-'its in order to utilir.L all area-, for definite^ in.'^ t r^c t iona 1 i^oal 
Schc'dulini; students into enrichment program-; outside the classroom 
.•;ithin the entire middle program became effective. 

As the individual nee is of the students began to emerge a- tiie foe a 
{)oint for the curriculum approach, personnel could now utili;:e more 
productive teaching methods. 



PROCESS DEVELOPMENT OF THE TE/^M 



Tlie dGveloprj^ntal process of a teaiTi is one which r.oves aionp a 
ucrii 1 niiuri , beginning at one point with individual professional 
educators who, in progressing through a series of encounters, 
role identification crises and negotiations, emerge, if these 
iatter experiences are successful, at another point on the con- 
tinuun as a leaching team. 

I L is at t h e l' me r g e n c e point of t e ans hip and the be no f i t s * o b e 
(^ffi^ red students frorr. this teainness to which inost of the litera- 
ture^ i.s direc:teci. ^^ery little has been written concern in)- the 
pL^riod of professional trauma in between, nor have many, if anv , 
life lines been given to enable educators to move through what 
can be a professionally difficult time. Therefore, chagrin can 
be fruqut-ntly experienc:ed wlien an individual educator with a 
strong professional sell -concept and an approach of "tliat lo 
think i.s to be" agrees to become a teacher on a team. The affec- 
tive and performance domains are to be as activelv involved as 
tlie cogn i t i ve , 

One of the missing life lines is tlie recognition of the fact that 
a period of confusion is to be expected and should be accepted as 
a positive factor in tlie development of the temn process. Kr.coun- 
t(^rs, role iueiiti i 1 cation crises, and negotiations, botli conscit^us 
and un c (j n s e i u u s , will be precipitated b y : the d i f f ere n. t p h i 1 o s n h - 
ic.il ori ent .it i OIKS and instructional biases of the team mt-mbers; 
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the roles of administrative leadership; the instructional 
leadership and the fellowship/leadership alternation; and 
the differences in self -perception of performance and col- 
league-viewed perception of one's performance. 

The individuals employed for the second year of the project 
were assigned two developmental tasks: 

- to move from individuals (special educators and aides) 
to a team 

- to ascertain variables, if any, of the team teaching ap- 
proach as it applied to EMR students 

Team leadership was established and cautionary statements were 
given to all participants to expect an initial period of anxiety. 
They were requested to observe behaviors, individual or team, 
comfortable or uncomfortable, as they occurred to be as points 
along a continuum which were to be examined and learned from in 
order to promote further advancement in teaming. 

During this time of uncertainty, the most important developments 
would be those of two matrices: trust and communication of pos- 
itive reinforcement of the individual's performance as an emerg- 
ing team member. The team leader, instructional members of the 
team, and the aides would all be experiencing a malaise peculiar 
to team development and must have these two matrices functioning 
to develop, maintain, and enhance team rapport. 

As in any developmental process, gains would be experienced and 



then a stress situation would occur which would cause regres- 
sion. The degree of regression would be dependent upon trust 
and communication previously attained. 

At the point on the continuum at which teamness occurs , one of 
the characteristics of teamness would be a hold against the 
kinds of regressions experienced during the transitional stage. 

They were also advised that a pre-determined time limit could 
not be set for the transition from individuality to teamship. 
The rapidity with which the team-identity would develop would 
depend upon the individuals, their willingness to negotiate re- 
sponsibilities and their willingness to modify their roles to- 
ward a role as perceived by their colleagues. This would be as 
significant a behavior f- he administrative leader as it would 
be for the instructior -./l aide members of the emerging team. 

In order to create an^ 'maintain the team operation, team roles 
and relationships needed establishment. These roles and rela- 
tionships were the result of the melding together of self and 
group analyses of the behavioral responses to the following kinds 
of questions: 

- were good pupil/teacher relationships displayed? 

- was the teacher able to separate ethnic behaviors from 
adolescent or retardate behaviors; and recognize to which 
of these behaviors he might be overly reacting because of 
his own life style? 
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did the individual continue to display a positive self- 
concept as an instructor as he moved from an individual 
to a team role? 

did he maintain a cooperative attitude toward team ef- 
forts? 

- or did the changing roies within the team tend to 
cause the individual to become rigid or to withdraw, 
or both? 

- or to become agressive and challenging to the admin- 
istrative leadership of the team or to fellow team 
members? 

- when this occurred, was the individual able to recog- 
nize and deal with this (these) hehavior(s)? 

did he share in the evaluative process of self, team, 
pupil, school? 

did he contribute to planning sessions? 

did he show evidence of benefiting from constructive 

criticism? praise? 

was the individual able to adjust to and perform at a 
higher competency level in a different academic or human 
relationships area from that which he saw as his capabil- 
ity level, but one whic^ the team saw as a new perfor- 
mance area within his capabilities? 

was the team leader able to give administrative leader- 
ship without debilitating the initiative of team members? 



- was the team leader able to shift from administrative 
to instructional role without confusion to himself and 
colleagues? i.e. administratively to function in a line 
and staff relationship, instructionally to be one of a 
group of educators with agreed upon objectives, 

- was the team leader able to avoid the appearance of pair- 
ing off with certain members of the team? 

t 

In addition to the delineation of team behaviors in the affective 
domain was the need for self and group analyses of behaviors in 
the performance domain. Consideration was given to the team^s 
activities in preparation, instruction, and classroom management : 

- were the objectives in the area of assigned academic re- 
sponsibility clear - to self? to other team members? to 
team leader? to aides? 

- were plans adaptable to changing circumstances as a result 
of team consensus? 

- were suggestions for change implemented at th^.,^appropriate 
time? 

- were curriculum activities relative to the pupil needs? 

- were materials used appropriately for individual learning 
, s tyles ? 

- did the individual vary his instructional style? or did 
he revert to the lecture too frequently? 



- did the team member implement a variety of methods? 
media? 

- were varying activities such as social skills, academics, 
physical and health related activities, and vocational 
exploration given proportionate emphasis? 

- were directions to students clear and concise? 

- did the team member use appropriate reinforcement, con- 
sistently and at the right time? 

- did all members of the team keep the recording of pupil 
data current and usable? 

- was the facility so arranged as to provide for: 

flexiblity of program? 
maximum utilization of space? 

movement of students without disruption to others? 

- was there provision for various size groups? 

- was there provision for effective transition from one acti- 
vity to another? 

- did the students have a place to keep their possessions? 

- were the activities within the classroom pupil-centered? 
task oriented? 

A Teacher Evaluation check sheet incorporating the previously 
listed questions was developed. Each team member was rated by 
self, team members, team leader, and county program administrator. 
The divergencies in ratings were used as points for discussion in 
the planning sessions. 
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Witli the target group of the anticipated teamness being differ- 
ent from the usual student group involved in teaming in that 
they were mentally retarded, it was considered likely that the 
meeting of their particular needs could add additional elements 
to the period of trauma in the team development. Part of the 
concern expressed was the unknowni reaction of mentally retarded 
pupils to team instruction: 

- could the students adjust to changing authority figures 
and their different reward sys terns and ma in tain an oqui ] - 
ibrium of control? 

- could the pupils hold their attention to the task at hand 
without becoming caught up in the activities of the next 
group? For example, if one group was working on an assign- 
ment in reading when another group began an art activity 
(which would be viewed as more rewarding), could the pupils 
in the reading group wait for their reinforcement? 

- or if unacceptable pupil behavior occurred in the next 
group, could the pupils in the first group, if not able tc^ 
attend to the task at hand, at least resist the temptation 
to rush over to the upset group? 

Since these concerns related to negative behaviors which could 
certainly add pressures to the emerging team, the team members set 
as their first priority the control of behaviors, both positive 
and negat i ve . 



ERIC 
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Operationally, some of the variables in team teaching EMR stu- 
dents which developed were: 

Initially, a highly structured, reinforcing program was 
utilized , 

The team members tried to use simple non-verbal communica- 
tion in their instructional motions for conducting, wielding, 
structuring the groups, and to minimize their personal non-in- 
structional moti'^ns in order to avoid confusing the students. 

Knowing that communication is based upon individual frames 
of reference, the team tried to eliminate self-assumptions to 
be more sure that they understood what the black EMR student 
was attempting to convey and they conversely did not assume that 
the student understood what was being explained and repeated 
explanations whe*^ necessary. 

The black/white, male/female membership of the team was im- 
portant in that various models were available. 

The paraprof ess ional and teacher aide roles were of the 
greatest value to the team* s existence. The team naember who had 
uhe dual responsibility of instructional and adminiscratix/e roles, 
needed the back-up of the paraprof es s ional . The teacher aide was 
responsible for many clerical and preparatory duties. Their most 
■important function was in their relationship to the students and 
was that of maintaining immediate feedback or support to the s;tu- 
dent if the attention of the team member was necessarily diverted. 
The paraprof ess ional and aide helped maintain an attending mental 
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set as well as in the transition from one activity to another. 

Their involvement in the planning was considered so im- 
portant that additional time and pay was added to their work 
day to enable them to attend the after-school summary session. 
Both were also arriving a half hour before the students for 
preparing materials and working with the team to structure the 
learning environment. Without this additional time team plan- 
ning sessions would not have been possible. 

In general, the process of team teaching for EMR students is 
no different from the process of team teaching for other children, 
once the members have reached a team identity. Positive growth 
as reflected from the periodic use of the Teacher Evaluation 
sheet evidenced that teamship had occurred. 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



This pro j ect was undertaken in an attempt to show that there arc 
alternatives to educating EMR students other than the typical one 
room, one teacher concept. Typically these programs keep the EMR 
student with the same teacher in the same class for his entire stay 
at the schools It was the belief of the administrators involved 
in this project that a wider variety of educational experiences 
could be provided if the EMR student had exposure to more of his 
peer group and to more adults. The team teaching model was chosen 
as an exploratory method of providing this exposure and of provid- 
ing more adequately for the diverse learning needs of the EMR student. 

The structure of team teaching is still so amorphous that any eval- 
uation of its effectiveness and the attendant advantages or dis- 
advantages are generally perceptions, born in the heat of change, 
and rarely applicable to the totality of the educational movement of 
which they are a part. Furthermore, in education, as in other lines 
of endeavor, the inability to ''shake" tradition constituted the 
most inhibiting factor to change. Tradition provides a set of givens 
so built into daily existence that we fail to even regard them as 
malleable. To date, tradition has not been adequately cliallengcd, 
thus, changes have been peripherals 

A "doctor^s prescription" for stimulation and assistance to learners 
has never been found - but unceasing effort is essential, li 



tradition is to be challenged and change and innovation is to 
occur in our schools and metliods of teaching, opportunities nrast 
be given for acquiring the knowledge and experience that vill 
enable them to take the lead in effecting change. 

The project "Alternative Approaches to Instruction and Scheduling 
of Middle Sciiool EMR Students" allowed for opportunities and 
experiences to bring about a change in concept of instruction and 
classroom management of middle school cdu cable mentally retarded 
s cudents . 

The evaluation phase of the project indicates that the team 
teaching approach is a viable .alternative to the typical one 
Leaclier co>icept for educating educable inental retardates. 

Several aspects of the program were difficult to implement, but 
crucial to the success of the project. It behooves the adminis- 
trator who plans to initiate such a program to pay particular 
attention to the following findings and conclusions: 

1. Personnel Selection 

It cannot be assumed that responsible leadership will emerge 
naturally from the teacher group. Selection of teachers shou 
include one with leadership ability and thc' willingness to be 
the "team leader". The criteria used for identifying the 
leadership and teacher qualities will have to be ones on judg 
nu^nl coinciding with educational goals of the communi t y and 



Personnel Selection 'cont^} 
specific objectives of the program. 

iCncii of t'ne teachers :\nd aides slioald be av.-are of thu or can i- 
;-.a;tion of tiic teari teaching a.ppru ^.cii ana express Lh^ Je:-ir«. 
to be Involved. 

"i'he teaclicr aides, if possible, should be frorn the general 
"ne Ifzi'iborliood " as tbie students within the proerair.. 
]nsGrvice training is of prime irr^porL ancc^ . This apparently 
was a strong factor in the fusion of t'lK^ personnel in\'o]\'eti . 
Jt. aided them in answering such questions as: 
What arc my ind i\'idua 1 res pon s. ib i 1 it ies / 
W\\at are my responsibilities to the te.a.a^? 
What are my responsibilities to the students? 
What are my responsibilities for relating to the prin- 
cipal, guidance counselor, etc.? 
The team must be a component part of the entire faculty. Tliey 
should share all assigned duties and responsibilities similar 
to the rest of the faculty. This aids in open comraunication 
between Exceptional Child Education and other faculty members, 
furthering flexible programming for the students. 
It is necessary for the entire team to employ experimentation 
and to be flexible to change within themselves as well as 
flexible in initiating curriculum and classroom tecliniques. 
f^inally, it was found that many "breakdowns" occurred within 
the pro icct due to a lack of cons is tent "feedback" , Admin i s- 
trators involved in developing a program such as this must be 
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Y-r.-onncl Selection (cont) 

willing to '\^et and stay involved" in order tc provide con- 
stant rc- in lor cement to the tear;.. r v\r thcrmore . the individual 
involved in developing the evaluative design phoald be a I on 
t o : ('■ c. d b ri c n c c d e d ai n d to c hi ■ : n s: e wh i c 1 \ ni a v n e e d to o l" c u r in 
the evaluative design. 

1 as s ruu]:i /iaiKiguincn t 

The student in tlic team teacliing situation \.^i]l be exposed t(^ 
larger groups and experience more "freedom" than in prior 
educational experiences. Therefore, it is reconiinended that 
the personnel have training in behavior modification and implo 
ment these techniques within the classroom. These techniques 
should be used to facilitate both acedemic and social learning. 
The program set up in this project pointed out the following: 

a. ^Initially a very highly structured, re- in forcing and 
rigid program was needed and that immediate, tang ible 
re- inf orceraent s were needed. 

b. As the behavior of the studen::s changed, their attitudes 
toward learning changed. This called for flexibility on 
the part of the teachers, resulting in a "change" in the 
approach to curriculum. Grouping of student s cou Id be 
changed and scheduling revisions could be made. 

c. Toward mid-year it was found that the need for highly 
tangible re-inf orcemcnts diminishad and that the heh/3vior 



c. (cont"* 

nod if ic nt ion Lechniqiics in^.p 1 ement cd could apply a lir.os t 
tot a 1 1 V to ac adcmic not i va t ion . 

d. The essential rein forcers used in the beginning to modify 
behcivior should become less and less necessary and, finjilly, 
be faded out. When this occurs, and the student experi- 
ences success and security, the curricu]\ini itself Lciu IhcMi 
become the reinforcer. 

e. t is rccoTniTicnded that persons beginning such a pro joct: 
:.~hou3c] develop their own beha.vforal skills checklist ha;;cd 
on the needs of the group for which the. project is desii;ned. 

3. Curriculum 

The curriculum .should reflect the philosophy and cbjectives 
that have been Gstablis>hed for the program. 

Individual and team planning is essential to the success of the 
curriculum and an appropriate amount cf time Ghculd be allocated 
for such. 

Scheduling is an important factor in curriculum design. It 
should be flexible in order to allow for the individual needs 
of students and designed to allow for change in individual 
s chedu les . 

A teacher planning guide should be developed to facilitate ob- 
jectives written in behavioral terms. 
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4. Space 

The space provided for a team teaching situation must be flex- 
ible in design. It was found that the lack of flexibility in 
the space provided for this project impeded full implementation 
of the open classroom team teaching concept. 

In final summary, it was concluded that the quality of the process 
development of the team can be reflected in desirable or undesirable 
changes in the behaviors of the program participants - team and 
students. In addition, for a student with learning problems, the 
chief advantage of team teaching is exposure to various teaching 
styles and methods and to a larger number of his peers as the team 
attempts to provide relevant content and learning activities on the 
basis of coordinated opinions in which to base instruction related 
to individual needs. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. Are the instructional objectives written on paper? 

2. Are the content objectives given to the student? 

3. Are all students expected to achieve the same objectives? 

4. Do all students use the same instructional materials 
(e.g. , texts)? 

5. Are all students expected to follow the same procedure 
while in the classroom? 

6. Do all students work at each subject for the same amouat 
of time? 

7. Do students spend most of their classroom time doing 
that which everyone else is doing? 

8. May the student have any part in deciding which objec- 
tives he will use in trying to achieve an objective? 

9. May the student decide which materials he will use in 
trying to achieve an objective? 

10. May the student decide which procedures he will follow 
in attempting to achieve an objective? 

11. May the student decide how much time he will devote 
to an activity? 



I 



TEACHER EVALUATION 



Preparation and Instruction 

A. Are plans for academic areas of 
team responsibility evident? 

B. Are objectives in these plans 
clear? 

1, To other team members? 



NEEDS NOT 
ACCEPTABLE IMPROVEMENT OBSERVED 



2. To team leader? 



3, To aides? 



4, To self? . ' 

C. Are plans adaptable to chang- 
ing circumstances as a result of 
team consensus? 

D. Are materials used appropriate 
for meeting individual learn- 
ing styles? 

E. Does he evidence implementation 
of a variety of: 

1* Media 



2, Methods 

F. Are varying activities such as 
academics, social skills and 
vocational training given 
proportionate emphasis? 

G. Are curriculum activities rela- 
tive to the pupils needs? 

H. Are directions to students 
clear, concise, and do they 
allow for self direction? 





ACCEPTABLE 


NEEDS 
IMPROVEMENT 


NOT 
OBSERVED 


!!• Team Roles and Relationships 
A, Does he display good pupil- 
teacher relationships? 








. B. Does he display a positive self 
concept as an instructor? 








C. Does he display a cooperative 
attitude toward team efforts? 








D. Does he evidence flexibility in 
changing roles within the team? 








E. Does he share in the evaluative 
process? | 








1. Self 








2. Team 








3 

3, Pupil 


} 






4. School 








F. Does he function adequately as 
a member of the total school 
faculty? 








G. Does he function adequately in 
his relationship to adminis- 
trators? 








Does he function adequately in 
his relationship to parents? 








!• Does he contribute to planning 
sessions? 








J. Does he show evidence of bene- 
fiting from constructive 








1. criticism 








2. praise 









ERIC 



NEEDS NOT 
ACCEPTABLE IMPROVEMENT OBSERVED 



III. Operation of Classroom 

A. Is the faculty so arranged to 
provide for: 

1. Flexibility of program 



2. Maximum utilization of space 

B. Doe'^> the faculty provide for 
a pos itive learning environ- 
ment ~ i.e., interest areas? 

C. Is there provision for effec- 
tive transition from one activ- 
ity to another? 

D. Is there provision for various 
size instructional groups? 

E. Is the activity wiv'hin the 
c lass room 

1. pupil centered? 



2. task oriented? 

Is there provision for record- 
ing pupil performance? 
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